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HIS REVIEW comes into existence as a new effort of the 
League of Composers to stimulate interest in the con- 
temporary movement. 

We believe that not only is too little modern music played, 
but that too little is written about it. It is clear that the per- 
sistent tendency to treat the works of living men lightly has 
weakened only in the face of repeated performance. By pub- 
lishing authoritative and discerning criticism it is our hope to 
rouse the public out of a somnolent tolerance to a live appre- 
ciation of the new in music. 

In this magazine we shall present the opinions of informed 
men who accept the changing world of music to-day as in- 
evitable. While the League of Composers is not pledged to 
the support of any new phase or dogma, it affirms a belief in 
the progressive development of art. By concerts it attempts 
to present what is significant in the whole range of modern 
tendencies. In the pages of this magazine it will endeavor 
to express the critical counterpart of this ideal. No school or 
dogma will be championed. Our sole intention is to bring for- 
ward the ideas of men who have chosen to lift their eyes from 
the certainties of the past to read the portents of their time. 

Each issue will contain a number of articles by distin- 
guished critics, contributions from musicians and a depart- 
ment of brief opinion and review. During the present season 
it will be published occasionally and sent to subscribers of the 
League and to a special list of those interested in modern 
music. 
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RACE AND MODERNITY 
BY ADOLPH WEISSMAN 


ODERN music has drawn upon itself the 
} charge of being a world-vernacular, a 
f sort of musical “Volapuk” without dif- 
ferentiating characteristics, and through 
this uniformity, of departing essentially 
and to its own prejudice from earlier 
music. 

Superficially this reproach seems to 
rest on some foundation. It must be ad- 
mitted that tendencies alien to the art, while not exactly 
removing all its distinctive features, have considerably weak- 
ened it. The commercial exploitation of music, intimately 
connected with the modern facility of travel, has effected a 
lasting process of reciprocal influence between nations, which 
gives a special emphasis to the relation between the concepts 
of “mode” and “modern.” 

Then the war, re-directing the intercourse of nations, cre- 
ated a new idea of the “modern.” For although it was deadly 
to artistic life, it made extensive use of art as a source of pol- 
itical propaganda. In the new sense, Germany appeared 
absolutely sterile, while France, Russia, and England were 
acclaimed as modern. 

Although international artistic relations have not yet been 
entirely restored, a lively exchange is now taking place in the 
world of art, which has doubtless sharpened the feeling for 
differences in music. The “national” concept has been blurred 
by the misrepresentation of this idea in politics, and has of 
course still less import in art. But although in contemporary 
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art a common feeling can be perceived, racial color is never- 
theless apparent, indeed must be, or this art would be lifeless. 

For Germany it was particularly difficult in 1900 to feel 
at home in the accepted world-view of modernity. This con- 
cept bore the stamp of Debussy. The essential modern ele- 
ment for which he struggled, and which was designated by his 
literary interpreters as “impressionism” was the enrichment 
of sonority (tonality) through the loosening of tone-matter. 
It was the outcome of a basic concept fundamentally different 
from that of the German. In ‘“Debussyism” there is poetic 
feeling and sensibility, nothing of the ponderous or spec- 
ulative. 

Debussy, with the formal lightness that is in the very nature 
of French tradition, had risen from a melodious sweetness 
reminiscent of Massenet, and a Grieg-like landscape coloring, 
to his master-piece ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande,” a tender, poetic 
renunciation of the tangible world. In German music, on the 
other hand, the tendency was definitely to retain firm hold on 
actuality, a mood that gained triumphant expression in Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

At this time Debussy tempted many Germans to imitation; 
but it was possible for them merely to repeat the gesture, not 
to express creatively the spirit of impressionism. But the 
spirit was essential, and its expression so intimately related to 
the personality of Debussy, that even his own compatriots 
could but achieve imitation. To be sure, they succeeded in 
mastering his style whereas German impressionism betrayed 
obvious effort through its heavy movement. 

However, Debussy, and even Ravel, who at the same time 
and later continued the struggle for modernity, achieving 
the expression of a clear-seeing spiritual personality, are now 
no longer modern. They have become the classics of mod- 
ernity. 

For the moment the world of music is under the spell of two 
men—Schonberg and Stravinsky. Even here race has accen- 
tuated diversity. To Stravinsky may be accorded the western 
domain, to Schénberg the remaining countries. 

Schonberg, who is rooted in chamber-music, in which field 
the most important utterance must be conceded his, draws with 
dialectic vigor and passionate feeling, with even more of the 
first than of the second—the final consequences of the Ger- 
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manic music-civilization. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the dialectic sharpness which transformed this former 
Wagnerian into the reformer of music, rests on Jewish race 
feeling, which fused with the characteristic impulse of Ger- 
man music to form a new sonorous tissue. 

This mingling process, that is, the racial penetration of 
German music, has provoked the great crisis through which 
we are passing. Atonality and linear counterpoint are the 
external characteristics of this new music. The animating 
spirit, however, is, or rather tends to be, the traditional one— 
the spirit that moved Bach and ultimately Beethoven. Dia- 
lectic rigor may have cramped this force, but undoubtedly 
something genuine, definitely and characteristically German 
is apparent in this music, and the way is open for a truly 
creative spirit, which, disregarding dialectic, shall seize and 
utilize this stimulus. We need, as Busoni understands the 
situation, something akin to Mozart. 

The appearance of a Paul Hindemith in Germany, who, 
despite Schénberg, once again creates opus after opus out of 
a true musical impulse, demonstrates more clearly than Ernest 
Krenek, who pursues the path of the linear with cerebral force 
and relentless strength of will, that the world must judge 
Schénberg as a means toward an end and not an end in himself. 
His contempt for all that is consonant would of necessity lead 
to sterility. The German impulse must not be diluted into a 
Paper music. 

Fundamentally racial also is the influence of Stravinsky, 
on whom we have fixed as the impelling force in western 
music. It is characteristic that the element which we call 
atonal, while automatically entering the western world, should 
make its appearance there with different effect. Whereas the 
Germanic, or the music world dominated by Germanic influ- 
ences, tends to throw off an academic heritage and struggles 
to create a new form from a new content, we see the new form 
rising in the west with ease and a certain inevitability. 

One might say that the western world is guided on the one 
hand by the feeling for sonority, and on the other by the 
instinct for the folk-psyche. Debussy was a fulfillment. What 
could follow? Even to him there had been revealed through 
Moussorgsky, the Russian visionary, something of folk-men- 
tality. Contact between the French and Russian mind was of 
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long standing. The French folk-spirit was not potent enough 
of itself to create a new music. Salvation came from Russia. 
Through continued contact with Paris, and collaboration with 
the Russian ballet, Stravinsky paved the way for that music 
which we recognize as a synthesis of barbaric folk-feeling and 
the highest refinement, which finds its supreme expression in 
the “Sacre du Printemps.” 

Stravinsky’s rhythm, his new tonality, have penetrated the 
world which is nearest him racially. The young Arthur 
Honegger, a Francis Poulenc, an Arthur Bliss may show 
us on what fertile field his inspiration has fallen. 

It is race which colors modernity. But racial mixtures now 
appear, to open up new possibilities. In music, blood and 
not the mind is the ultimate determinant. 


© courtesy of Paul Rosenberg 


ITALY TODAY 
BY GUIDO M. GATTI 


Ia tee] Lis not easy in the space of a short article to 
Ms characterize the tendencies of contemporary 
Italian music for two reasons: the mobility of 
its orientation, which cannot as yet be certainly 
defined, and the multiplicity of temperaments 
that are its exponents and which are difficult 


to classify. 

When we speak of modern Italian music, one must not 
conceive of a school of musicians or even a compact group of 
artists who follow about the same form of aesthetics. Al- 
though the term “school” has been accepted in nearly every 
country, in Italy it has never corresponded to reality. Today 
there are many Italian musicians of whom only a few are 
clearly defined personalities strong enough to emerge among 
the leaders of international contemporary music, but every 
one of them has chosen his own way, along which he proceeds 
with more or less good fortune. 

Out of this diversity of aesthetic principles are born discus- 
sions and passionate debates whose echoes are frequently heard 
in the daily press and in the reviews. But we must not believe 
that these discussions and debates always engage two large 
groups, to be approximately described as Traditionalists and 
Modernists; among the latter as among the former are those 
individual artists of a higher culture, who possess an under- 
standing of art’s ultimate purposes, and who can nourish their 
polemics with intellect and passion. 

In this diversity and these antagonisms lies the force of 
Italian music today, indeed this very diversity is the cause 
of our profound conviction of the present importance and still 
more evident future of Italian music. Recent musical history 
confirms us in the opinion that when a period is dominated by 
an imposing personality around whom satellites are grouped, 
intent on imitating his mode of thought and expression with 
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certain individual variations,—such a period is followed by a 
phase of decadence and creative weakness. Once the hero 
has disappeared or his productive capacity has been reduced 
to a repetition of stylistic idiosyncracies that finally crystallize 
into mannerism, a period of uncertainty and delusion begins 
which does not bring forward any work of the first order. In 
Italy to-day there is not a musician who cannot be matched 
with another as significant and individual. We have masters 
among our composers but almost no disciples. How, therefore, 
can we speak of a school? 

Nor must we confine the search for the sources of our revival 
within the contemporary epoch. For even if the masters of 
the past century have left almost no traces in Italian music 
of to-day, this latter is something purely Italian, something 
new which is nevertheless linked to a more remote music, the 
music of centuries earlier than the nineteenth, music that has 
rested for a long time in unmerited obscurity. 

If we wished to explain the characterists which make them- 
selves felt as Italian in music written today the task would be 
neither easy nor short and we might never succeed in trans- 
mitting to a foreigner, who does not know Italy in its various 
manifestations—not only of art—the sense of our intuition. 
We must therefore limit ourselves to the indication of certain 
lineaments which may be discerned more or less clearly in 
the diverse works of even our more diverse musicians. 

(a) A decided tendency towards horizontal line and to the 
exploitation of melody. It is superfluous to add that by 
melody is not meant that element which, known as “Italian 
melody”, was the delight of the “parterre” twenty years ago, 
but rather a musical idea realized in its melodic and monodic 
form. 

(b) But this melody, when it is not facile or banal, always 
has the character of vocalization, in that it is a melody which 
sings. Also when the melody has an instrumental purpose we 
feel that it has come into being like a song, that it is, I might 
say, the musical-verbal form of a sentiment. For that reason 
it is nearly never made of sharp angles but, on the contrary, 
has great plasticity and relief. 

(c) The composition tends in general to be definite. The 
sense of order and of harmony is innate in Italian nature. 
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Everything tends to a state of equilibrium and music needs its 
points of security. It is not an imposed symmetry or a disci- 
pline adopted beforehand, but an instinct of order and formal 
logic. 

(d) This tendency explains the sympathy for ample forms 
and, on the other hand, the slight production of fragments, 
small lyrical pieces, epigrammatical pages, petites pieces. It is 
an indication, this, of the superior conscience of the artist to- 
ward his art and labour, for whom the bibelot may be as 
beautiful as possible but remains always a bauble which has 
not aroused in the creator a profound and human emotion, 
and will therefore not arouse it in those who listen. 

To be human is the first article of faith which, it seems, all 
Italian artists of today obey. 

Given these premises and the admitted existence of an Ital- 
ian musical physiognomy enduring over a goodly number of 
years, it is easy to understand why foreign influences, espe- 
cially those of racial characteristics, have been of little avail 
and short duration. By this statement I do not mean to under- 
value the stylistic-technical contributions by which other aes- 
thetic ideas have rendered our present-day music more con- 
crete. I mean only to state this fact—that Italian music, even 
that of the less solid and individual composers, has never been 
either of the style of Debussy or in the form of Wagner or 
Brahms. Here and there we may find traces of Debussy or 
Wagner, but one force is always dominant in opposition to 
theirs, to such an extent that their influence is not lasting but 
is rather localized and soon entirely disappears. 

By way of analogy with chemistry one might say that the 
various foreign aesthetics have operated in the development 
of contemporary Italian music like a catalysis—through their 
presence but without appearing in the compound. The re- 
maining product does not bear traces of the agent. 

The cultural reaction which preceded the revival of today 
is largely the result of the revolution against the predominance 
of opera in the late nineteenth century. This undoubtedly 
served to prepare the actual ground but, with some few excep- 
tions, it bequeathed us no great works. On the other hand it 
is Curious to note how theatrical music—the kind of music 
which in the eyes of the more determined opponents of the 
last century is most contaminated—is precisely the form to 
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which the new musicians largely dedicate themselves, with, 
however, a mental attitude widely differing from that of their 
forerunners. We have a rich production of symphonies and 
chamber music, but there is no musician who has not to his 
credit one or more operas, or who is not writing one. 


In order to comprehend the style of some musicians it is 
sufficient merely to examine their operatic creations even when 
they have composed in other forms. I speak especially of 
those who seem best to represent young Italy: Franco Alfano, 
G. Francesco Malipiero, and Ildebrando Pizzetti. The first 
began as a writer of opera, having produced a melodrama 
when a little over twenty, influenced by the writers of yester- 
day. The other two have been linked to opera for a long time, 
as well as to various experiments in other forms; but today 
they dedicate their activity chiefly to the music drama, each 
one with a clear vision strengthened by long study and a 
critical spirit of the first order. 


Franco Alfano has conceived his melodrama in the spirit of 
music; his is a rich and fluent inspiration and the exuberance 
of his southern temperament overflows in a fervor of color and 
a diversity of rhythm and harmony which are at first difficult 
for his audience. This is especially true of L’Ombra di Don 
Giovanni, in which one can still observe the composer’s uncer- 
tainty in a critical phase of technical and formal evolution. 
But, this aside, his essentially lyrical conception of the opera is 
well defined; and in the Leggenda di Sakuntala it becomes 
concrete in a more luminous and satisfactory way. The voice 
of Alfano’s opera, for all that it obeys the necessity of poetical 
accent, is felt to spring from an impulse which has its roots 
beneath the words, even when it is not concerned with the 
development of a sentiment for itself. (One might say that 
the music of Alfano realizes Nietzsche’s ideal of the Dyo- 
nisian spirit.) The orchestra of his opera, rich and refined, 
is not the foundation from which the intoned words emerge 
and affect us, but the atmosphere in which they exist as the 
part of a whole, expressing life in a continuous evolution. 


Pizzetti, on the contrary, tends toward a musical-verbal 
expression which does not allow any dominance either to one 
or the other of the constituent elements, but which has the 
character of a new element, called by the composer dramatic, 
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and to whose demands everything must be subordinated. For 
Pizzetti, opera has no significance unless there is established a 
continuous and intimate fusion, almost syllable by syllable, 
between words and tones, unless it becomes impossible to dis- 
tinguish melody, rhythm, harmony, etc., so that a musical 
dramatic language emerges with its own vocabulary. Hence 
his orchestra, which always underlines the voice (we speak 
here of voice and not of continuous declamation in the Wag- 
nerian sense), and in which the instruments are often indi- 
vidually treated with a tendency to characterize the themes by 
their “timbre” without ever resorting to doubling. A point 
of contact between these two musicians is their love of subjects 
largely human, of universal significance, elemental in idea, 
which they take either from legends or from biblical episodes. 
For example, Pizzetti has given us after his Fedra set to 
the poem of Gabriele d’Annunzio, Debora e Jaele from the 
Book of Judges; while similarly Alfano after his Indian 
Legend prepares himself for an opera of great sweep, whose 
subject will be taken from the legend of St. Julien l’ Hospital- 
ter by Flaubert. 


Malipiero in his operas stresses the visible element. Ben- 
efiting by the experiences of Strauss and Debussy, he has cre- 
ated a type of theatrical representation with musical gestures, 
as one might put it, in which the actor is often only a mime and 
uses a language which is a medium between the word and the 
song (especially in the three comedies of Goldoni). But what 
further characterizes Malipiero’s works for the theatre is an 
effective synthesis which reduces drama to an elementary 
scheme of contrast, in which all episodic material is abolished. 
The music which Malipiero has written for his dramatic ex- 
pressions, as he calls them, is of an essentially melodic, rhyth- 
mic nature: short phrases, incisive and strong accents which 
are clearly defined at their first appearance and which the com- 
poser never develops and even seldom transforms; so that his 
musical page has the sequence of thought expounded simply, 
the momentum of drama, and a ruggedness which makes one 
think of Moussorgsky and in general of folk-art, of music 
which flows directly from a primitive temperament. The 
most interesting and successful evidence of this tendency to- 
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ward simplicity and folk music are the two string quartets— 
Rispettt e strambotti, and Stornelli e ballate. 


I have said before that the three musicians, Alfano, Piz- 
zetti, and Malipiero reveal the main outlines of their artistic 
character in their operatic work. But we must not therefore 
overlook their production in the field of symphony and cham- 
ber music. Franco Alfano, who is a very clever constructor 
of sonorous edifices, has given us a symphony in E which is 
one of the first symphonic works that modern Italian music 
can claim (this one is dated 1912), and a sonata for violin, 
both admirable for their mastery of form and interesting 
workmanship. 


Pizzetti has devoted himself particularly to chamber music 
and has achieved perfect form in his two sonatas for violin, 
and violoncello (two of the most precious works of contempo- 
rary Italy), and in lyrical works for voices. 

Malipiero on the other hand is known for numerous sym- 
phonic works, which demonstrate the instinctive and sure 
hand of an orchestrator—as in the three suites, in Impressioni 
dal vero, and in Pause del silenzio. 


Then there are those composers especially notable for their 
symphonic and chamber music. First of all these is Ottorino 
Respighi, master of symphonic style, the Italian musician who 
is perhaps the best known today in other countries. Respighi 
is one of the most fertile of composers. Let us mention only 
some of the most important works: the symphonic poems, Le 
Fontane di Roma, La Ballata delle Gnomidi, the small poems 
for voice and orchestra, Aretusa and La Sensitiva, the Grego- 
rian concerto for violin, the sonata for violin and piano and 
the lyrics for the voice, some of which are small works of 
great perfection. 

Next to Respighi, not because of affinity of temperament 
but rather for contrast, it pleases me to place the name of 
Alfredo Casella, pianist and composer of the avant-guarde. 
He has a vivid mind which drives him to seek new art forms 
capable of expressing the complexity and subtlety of the 
modern soul. However one may disagree with him, the 
author of pages such as the Notte di Maggio for voice and 
orchestra and the five pieces for string quartet cannot be over- 
looked. In Rome also we find a fantastic musical poet, Vin- 
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cenzo Tommasini, who loves to portray in music delightful 
nocturnes and to evoke melancholy and nostalgia in works, 
such as Chiari di Luna for orchestra. His name makes me 
think of two others: Vincenzo Davico, author of short com- 
positions for piano and orchestra, full of evocation and charm; 
and Vittorio Gui who, besides being an excellent conductor, 
is the composer of fine lyrics and chamber music. 

With Pizzetti two musicians are working: Mario Castel- 
nuovo Tedesco and Fernando Liuzzi, who although not abso- 
lutely free from his influence have each a characteristically 
individual style. 

Castelnuovo is, above all, the composer of chamber music 
for which he draws inspiration from nature and the Tuscan 
landscape, pieces which from the point of view of form are 
absolutely remarkable. Castelnuovo is the youngest of all 
the musicians I have named. Liuzzi has to his credit among 
other works, a sonata for violin and piano which is full of 
freshness and grace. 

Despite the rapidity of this excursion to gain a bird’s-eye 
view of the musical life of contemporary Italy I do not alto- 
gether despair of having created a general impression. For 
foreigners it is indeed not easy to overcome the distrust which 
is the consequence of twenty-five years of commercial operatic 
production. But in our effort to progress from the dead level 
of our artistic life—an effort which has already been crowned 
with the best resultt—one may recognize an importance to 
which its seriousness and endurance contribute. No student 
who appraisingly examines the best works of our composers 
to-day may accuse us of presumption or an excessive valuation 
of our forces. 


THE LEGEND OF THE SIX 


BY EMILE VUILLERMOZ 


HE musicians of France have learned, some- 
what to their surprise, that musical circles in 
America have been the victims of a jest which, 
perpetrated on our boulevards, hardly seemed 
destined to travel beyond Paris. I refer to the 
amusing adventure of the group of young 
musicians who decided to charge into the struggle for life 
as a gang and see if organization would not offer the same 
advantages in artistic bouts as in football. My reference is to 
that small circle of young people who, employing on the 
Continent all the devices and daring of the kind of publicity 
reserved till now for the New World’s mercantile products, 
have launched a commercial firm on the market, entitled 
“The Six.” 

As long as these amiable young people were content to 
amuse us with their more or less witty pranks, no one felt 
called upon seriously to oppose their little game. But, em- 
boldened by the success of their audacious enterprise, “The 
Six” have undertaken an international propaganda so dis- 
honest and so mannered that one can no longer accept philo- 
sophically a hoax which has ceased to be inoffensive. 

A recent lecture series by Mr. Darius Milhaud in several 
American universities has paved the way for an attempt at 
colonization against which we feel it our duty to protest out of 
consideration for the dignity of your musical circles as well as 
of our own. 

It has been the commercial cleverness of the “Group of Six” 
to claim the honor of fighting as the advance guard of con- 
temporary musicians. Their strength lay in popularizing 
the legend that they represented the newest and the most daring 
tendencies in art today. Excellent strategy! The courage and 
disinterestedness of the pioneer always arouses the sympathy 
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of liberal spirits. And, on the other hand, the history of music 
has so often recorded the masses’ ingratitude to the apostle and 
the prophet, that a halo immediately descends upon the head of 
any artist who pretends to bring to his contemporaries the 
revelations of a new gospel. 


A cry to the astonished world: “We are six young artists, 
convinced, enthusiastic! We believe that the moment has 
come to bring a new ideal into the world! We aim to advance 
a stage beyond our ancestors! Here is the new music, the 
new method, here is an unpublished technique and a new nota- 
tion, here is a harmonic and orchestral system all new! We 
are the new French music. Judge us!” By such means they 
assured themselves in advance of international sympathy. And 
under such circumstances it was quite evident that no one 
would dare take the responsibility of hindering the course of 
these explorers. 


The truth, however, is quite different. The American pub- 
lic should be informed of the origin of this club where pub- 
licity takes rank above art. 

Messrs. Honegger, Milhaud, Durey, Poulenc, Auric, and 
Miss Germaine Tailleferre were friends who, meeting by 
chance one night at the home of a musical critic, decided to 
form a friendly little circle, with no intention of artistic prop- 
aganda. In memory of a famous Russian group, “The Five” 
—and it was here that the first misunderstanding arose—the 
critic called these young people “The Six,” deplorably mis- 
leading to the public, but infinitely profitable to the new- 
comers. The group of friends immediately became a “school,” 
a party, a bloc representing a definite political bias. 

They were six composers of very diverse tendencies, and 
contrary temperaments. No two of them had similar musical 
convictions. 

Honegger is a traditionalist in music, whose artistic heredity 
is clearly Swiss and German, forceful, abounding and gener- 
ous, a good pupil of Florent Schmitt and Richard Strauss. 
Beside him there is Milhaud, a temperament classic and scho- 
lastic, destined by nature to formal composition, but possessing 
a truculent instinct for brutal gaiety and popular inspiration 
which forced him systematically to re-shape his writing to fit 
his theories. Durey has an amiable and gracious talent full of 
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ingenuity and charm, but extremely timid and as removed as 
possible from any revolutionary spirit. This is equally true 
of Poulenc, who makes vain efforts to divert his frankly De- 
bussyan inspiration by caricature and triviality. Auric, the 
youngest of all in years and in tendency, has composed so little 
that it is impossible to estimate him fairly. And then there is 
Miss Tailleferre, a charming Conservatoire student type, lack- 
ing positive personality, lacking any deep originality, but who 
develops, with a certain feminine dexterity, in an environment 
where nothing seems to compel restraint. 

These six companions, determined to strike boldly at public 
opinion, began, therefore, to indulge in some noisy demonstra- 
tions. They proclaimed loud blasphemies against the masters 
of the preceding generation. They affected a profound dis- 
dain for a certain Debussy and a certain Ravel, at the same 
time claiming as patron saints the most unexpected people, 
such as Ambroise Thomas (!) and Erik Satie. Then, with 
the co-operation of several cubist painters, a few poets of a 
small coterie, and some amateurs, they gave a series of con- 
certs and performances definitely staged for charlatanism 
and scandal. They systematically affected the whistle as a 
symbol. The immediate result was to give the credulous 
masses the impression of an effort in art bold and novel. Thus 
the stamp of “The Six” was quickly established. 

This misunderstanding endured for two seasons, and it is 
only today that the public, a trifle confused, perceives that it 
has been misled. Artistically there is no “Group of Six,” 
no doctrine of ‘The Six” no music of ‘The Six.” Erik Satie, 
their patron saint and menager, has recently been impelled 
to publish the following statement: “As regards “The Six,’ I 
must admit that as a group they have ceased to exist. There 
is no longer a ‘Group of Six.’”” He adds, moreover, that in his 
opinion, three of these musicians, Honegger, Durey, and Ger- 
maine Tailleferre, never were qualified to be part of the asso- 
ciation. And, to conceal the absurdity of this pitiful end of 
a bluff that serious musicians had never ceased denouncing, 
Erik Satie is now trying to launch a “School of Arcueil,” made 
up of four young men who have not yet completed their 
studies. But the joke has been exploded for all time. 

It is necessary to set forth these matters in detail because the 
behavior of “The Six” may have created dangerous illusions 
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among willing listeners in foreign countries. Here are six 
musicians among whom none is really devoid of talent, but 
not one of whom has the right to the revolutionary label which 
they all claim. Some of them are even fundamentally reac- 
tionary and retrograde. Because they have brandished a red 
flag, a certain public has given them confidence, but this is 
due to a destination illegally inscribed on their banners. Not 
one of these young people has brought a new element into the 
art of music, as is the case with Stravinsky or Schonberg, 
authentic revolutionaries, whose artistic contribution is solid 
and palpable. A few members of this little club, now forever 
dissolved, will some day perhaps achieve fame, but it will cer- 
tainly not be through the formula announced in their mani- 
festos. 

In affirming that they had supplanted the Debussies and 
Ravels, whom they dismissed as “pre-war composers, hoary 
with age,” and that their group represented the new modern 
ideal, they blandly concocted a whole category of delusions. 
The simple, unenlightened amateurs, who till then compre- 
hended nothing of the subtleties of our true masters, learned 
with delight that they were privileged to neglect them, and 
were thus enabled to “jump a class.” Outside of this group 
of ingenuous listeners, however, our young people have 
deceived no one, and today they see themselves forced to 
plunge into the musical whirlpool each as an individual, with 
the humiliation of a moral defeat, and the disgrace of having 
begun their careers with a gesture truly lacking in dignity. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN ENGLISH MUSIC 


BY EDWIN EVANS 


we are speaking of a fait accompli—much 
more accompli than the Treaty of Versailles 
and many more events of the political world 
which have occupied acreage in the press. 
peheices) “here 1s a new spirit in English music. This is 
scarcely the place to relate how it arose, for it is a long story. 
There were precursors, whose moral influence upon their 
times was of far greater value than their own personal con- 
tribution to English music. There was one who broke down 
many barriers of prejudice. —Then came others who expended 
so much energy upon the problems of emancipation that they 
had little left to profit by it when it came. 

Finally there were some who, benefiting by the perseverance 
of their elders, though not always gracious enough to ac- 
knowledge this, came upon a scene where, for the first time 
since Tudor days, there was a welcome for English music on 
its merits. 

During the struggle there was an opening for knight-errant- 
ry. It was necessary that English music should “try out”’ its 
new spirit. And the world is full of people who will howl in 
derision during the process of “trying out” anything, from a 
new spirit in music to a new invention in collar studs. 

I do not feel that I am “crabbing” England if I say that at a 
critical time they were particularly obnoxious, and that one 
of the amusing features of musical life in England is the flow 
of apologetic eloquence that is emitted by them today. 

But far worse was the unshakable apathy of those who said 
“Beethoven is good enough for me.” Imagine for a moment 
what the state of the drama would be if people said ‘“‘Moliére 
is good enough for me.” Or of painting, if their interest 
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stopped dead at Rembrandt. Still, that apathy has begun to 
waver. The new spirit today is too powerful to be ignored. 
Even newspaper editors, who lead a cloistered existence and 
hear little of the talk of the world, have heard of such names 
as Holst, Bax, Goossens, or Bliss. The first performance of a 
new work of any of these has today the ‘‘news-value” that was 
formerly the monopoly of the foreigner. 


The days of knight-errantry—otherwise of propaganda— 
are over so far as England is concerned. The battle is won. 
As for other countries, naturally we desire that they should 
become acquainted with our music, but all that we ask is that 
they should bury, as being out of date, the old prejudice that 
we have none. Once that barrier disappears, our music must 
take its chance in the world, like any other. All that we want 
is a fair field and no favour. 


Now that this new spirit, self-reliant, buoyant, and indi- 
vidualist rather than nationalist, occupies the foreground in 
our musical life, a new duty devolves upon the publicist: that 
of protecting it against misinterpretation. The mere fact that 
we, so long the under-dog in all musical affairs, should now 
claim equality, is constantly described elsewhere as a recru- 
descence of jingoism, a perpetuation of the war-spirit, an anti- 
foreign prejudice, and various other unpleasant things. It is 
none of these. 

Quite recently an Italian journalist unbosomed himself in 
his home organ of the statement that “no foreigner need 
apply” in England, whereupon one of my confréres promptly 
pointed out to him that the most important works of the 
modern Italian school had found more ready acceptance in 
England than in their own country. Further back, a French 
publisher assured me that there had been more copies sold in 
England than in France of certain French music deemed “‘ad- 
vanced” at the time of its publication. This country remains 
as hospitable as itever was. But it has become critically more 
independent. It has ceased to endorse automatically, as it once 
did, the critical labels attached to musical imports. These 
have to bear a more searching comparison. Our composers 
have been sharpening our tastes. 


Even in the case of Germany, whose most recent imports 
have found scant favor, there was neither musical xenopho- 
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bia nor political bias. The few works we have heard did not 
seem to us worthy either of our present audience, or of Ger- 
many’s own past. But the choice of works was not particularly 
fortunate. Let a new triumph of German genius be revealed 
and it will not wait long for recognition in England—perhaps 
not even so long as in its home. This alleged xenophobia is 
one of the illusions to be dispelled. 

Another concerns the nature of the new spirit. We have 
become more alert, more receptive, more confident of our own 
judgments. We have not changed our national character, 
any more than we have changed our skins. The English 
remain a predominently conservative nation. It may be that 
some day we shall recover the initiative that made some of our 
Tudor classics more “modern” in their day than their con- 
temporary, Palestrina; but for the present, as E. J. Dent wrote 
the other day, “even our most advanced composers are con- 
sidered quite old-fashioned by the advanced composers 
abroad.” 

We are a cautious people. We take an absorbing interest 
in those advanced composers. We not only listen to their 
music with close attention, but we discuss it more thoroughly, 
more dispassionately than ever before. But our own com- 
posers concern themselves more with making music than with 
making devices. At this stage of our progress they are right, 
for the foundations of our modern musical edifice are of too 
recent date to bear such superstructures. Our musical idiom is 
of today, not of tomorrow. We are content that it is not of 
yesterday. Hence the subversive element among us is not 
prominent. We are, in the main, building, not destroying. 
We do not regard it as a reproach that we have at this stage no 
revolutionary genius in our music. 


Finally, let no foreign critic suppose for an instant that, 
because the intellectual element has become so active in our 
music, we are pretentious enough to attribute the same strength 
to other elements. Because there is in our midst a strong nexus 
of new and active musicality, we do not claim that as a nation 
we are becoming musically superior. We know only too well 
our national shortcomings. To put our present position in a 
nut-shell, I should say that, on the creative side, the English 
are being given much better music than they deserve, whilst 
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on the interpretative side they are, in the main, less well served 
than they should be. 

It is lamentably possible in England to be a celebrity and 
live on the fringe of penury. That does not argue a pro- 
foundly musical nation. Even allowing for the economic 
consequences of the war England does not give music as much 
support, in proportion, as America does. For that there are a 
multitude of reasons with which I cannot deal here beyond 
remarking that our plutocracy appears to be absorbed by 
other interests. Hence much of our best material is wasted. 
We have, for instance, orchestral players whose equal would 
be hard to find, but because of the economic factor they are not 
used as they should be, and our standard of orchestral playing 
is liable to suffer. 

I believe these disadvantages to be mainly of a temporary 
nature. They will decrease as the economic crisis passes, and 
as the newer recruits to our plutocracy learn how to spend 
money with dignity. We have no illusions on this point, and 
to know the disease is the first step towards effecting the cure. 
In some respects, however, the interpretative aspect of our 
music is as healthy as the creative. We have produced a few 
executants of the foremost rank, some of whom have visited 
America, and our programs, at least, are as interesting as 
any I have seen from other sources. In fact a tasteless pro- 
gram is the surest way to defeat on our concert platform. 
That, in any case, is a great blessing. 


And 
Review 


AND AFTER STRAVINSKY—? 


UST as Claude Debussy epitomized the impressionistic ten- 

dencies of his period, so Igor Stravinsky focuses in him- 
self all the satirical, ironic and sardonic elements of the last 
decade. Not only is his incisive thematic material unique, 
but also his manipulation of this material. 

In a period when a masterly technic is the commun property 
of all forward-looking composers, the influence of an out- 
standing individuality such as Stravinsky is bound to man- 
ifest itself in diverse musical climes. We have only to in- 
spect certain works of Malipiero and Casella in Italy, Pou- 
lenc and Milhaud in France, Goossens and Bliss in England, 
and Griffes and Jacobi in the United States to discover how 
potent is the hypnosis of this young Russian. 

Whether or not we may consider this influence advanta- 
geous is purely a matter of personal perspective. With all re- 
spect to the value of the grotesque and exotic in art—we have 
ourselves contributed our fair quota—it is questionable 
whether an epoch devoted almost entirely to the bizarre will 
lead us anywhere except into a cul-de-sac. Not that creators 
of music will ever again return to the apple-dumpling har- 
monies of the Romanticists, or the T-square rhythms of this 
school; neither, we trust, to the long-spun melodic line, drool- 
ing sentimentality with every suspension, and emotionally 
anchoring to regularly placed buoys in the form of stock cad- 
ences. 
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No, there must be no turning back, even to the virtues of 
our ancestors. Let us, however, not confine ourselves to any 
group of rhythmic, melodic, or harmonic formulae. With all 
our desire to evolve new forms of expression, let us not entirely 
dehumanize our product, for finally all music must be some- 
thing more than a clever or witty commentary on our exper- 


ience, 
Emerson Whithorne 


TO CLEAR UP THE SALZBURG PROBLEM 


HE dissatisfaction following last summer’s Salzburg per- 

formance of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music has been as general as it has been bitter. In the con- 
fusion and heat of controversy, the essential fact has been ob- 
scured, that what the society needs most is a clear and resolute 
interpretation of purpose. 

As all the world now knows, this new organization exists to 
promote the new music. One of the chief methods is the yearly 
festival at Salzburg, the programs thereof to be chosen by a 
jury selected annually by delegates from each country. 

Superficially it is the question of arbitrary power, which the 
jury of 1923 freely exercised, that so disturbed the society— 
indeed not one of the local groups appeared satisfied. Acting 
on the general sense of the London conference which took 
place early last year, the jury had arranged programs that did 
not attempt to give equal representation to all countries, and 
disregarded the suggestions of the national juries. More than 
ten works were performed which had not even been proposed 
by these bodies. The conflict is between what one might call 
federal and state jurisdictions. 

The situation underlying it, was best summed up by Ernest 
Ansermet, the Swiss delegate, whose clearly stated opinion I 
repeat here, trusting that I do not overstep the bounds of dis- 
cretion tacitly assumed by the delegates. 

“Our name,” said Mr. Ansermet, “is the International Soci- 
ety for Contemporary Music. But which word is determin- 
ant? If it is the first, we can choose for our programs a fixed 
number of works from every section’s proposal. But the 
society is founded to cultivate and present contemporary 
music, and that, it seems to me, is the major consideration, and 
the direction our effort should take.” 
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This, I believe, is the best and broadest interpretation. 
Salzburg should be first of all a center for the new music of 
our time. Programs should reflect the evolution that is taking 
place in music today which the international composition of 
our society should help to bring to light. 

But what is finest in contemporary music should be beyond 
local judgment, and left to the final choice of the central jury. 
The jury, it should be remembered, is elected after all by the 
delegates, and the delegates in turn elected by the sections. 

There is one important problem which a free jury is best 
qualified to meet, and which, for an instructed jury, is trebly 
difficult—the works of composers of doubtful nationality. 
Such names as Ernest Bloch, Van Dieren, Busoni, Delius and 
Stravinsky are often omitted, because they belong to two 
countries and neither country recommends them. 

While this society is still in the stage of promising infancy, 
we should come to an agreement about the lines of its de- 
velopment. Let us first of all clear up the pre-suppositions 
with which we come to the yearly festival. It is my convic- 
tion that we should go to Salzburg not to hear our own 
music, but to listen to the best music of our time, music selec- 
ted by a jury in whom, by our election, we have placed un- 
limited confidence for this purpose of choice. 


Svend B. Felumb 


BERNERS AND BAX 


HOUGH contemporaries, Berners and Bax represent two 

extremes in English music. Berners, it might be fanci- 
fully said, is most at home in the salon, whose rather languid 
brilliance he lights up with epigram and sally—he passes from 
one guest to another, picking the guard of each and lightly 
mocking the exposed weakness—a sometimes awkward but al- 
ways salubrious visitor. Among the victims that have felt his 
satire are the sentimental German /ied, the blustering English 
folk-song, and the Spanish dance. 


His broadest laugh is heard in the “Three Funeral 
Marches” where the heir to the rich aunt bemoans her sudden 
decease with such rich unction; and his subtlest gesture is in 
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the Waltzes, whose sentimental associations he dismisses with 
good-humored chaff. 

In a world of unconscious musical humorists, is it not a 
prize to find one who wears the cap and bells by royal patent? 

Bax is the romantic weaver of dreams—no gilded smartness 
of a salon for him, nor bustling city either. He might have 
stepped out of a fancy of Barrie’s brain, and his music has just 
the same quality of “fey.” 

A visit to Russia and his love for the legendary Celtic lore 
have been the two predominating influences in his musical in- 
spiration. More prolific than any of his age in England, Bax 
has gradually reached a more incisive and direct utterance, of 
which stage the piano quartet is nicely typical. 

Robust and even provocative in theme, it is the concentrated 
expression of what in an earlier Bax would have reached three 
separate movements. There is a great deal to be said for the 


age of the telegraphic code. 
Arthur Bliss 


SCHONBERG AND BARTOK, PATH-BREAKERS 


N the modern musical scene, peopled so thickly by figures 

of “path-breakers,” the figures of Bela Bartok and of 
Schénberg emerge sharply defined, strong, two individual 
forces. 

The modern path-breaker reveals himself but too repeat- 
edly as the new academician—self-contented, and well fed on 
musical revolution, a “doctor of modernity” as Leigh Henry 
has so brilliantly put it. The new academicians, with their 
leaders in Paris and their satellites in Brussels and Vienna 
struggle merely to tame the stormy musical thought of today, 
to enslave the creator with new clichés. 

For Schonberg and Bartok, however, the business of path- 
breaking is not a profession but a necessity. In their works 
are the three indispensible elements—conviction, vitality, and 
mastery. 

Schénberg has absorbed the musical wisdom of the ages. 
In “Die Verklarte Nacht” and many later works he shows 
himself the master of past styles. But, with a hatred that is 
neurotic, he has rejected the old ways, the asylums of tedium. 
Having abandoned, with a formidable emotional strength 
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and technical power, the means of his musical heritage, he has, 
nevertheless, been unable to extinguish the spirit which in- 
spired his early artistic life. In both amazing works which 
have the particular Schénbergian flavor and are imbued with 
his singular emotional strain, the string quartet with voice and 
“Pierrot Lunaire,” we behold a being that has explored all 
ancient paths for one word of wisdom. 

Behind Schénberg’s angular design, inscribed by a stylo 
dipped in a pot of sombre color that conveys so peculiarly the 
stinging mixture of wisdom and suffering, one can perceive 
the heir to a great culture, a master of the ancient domains of 
art. 

In Bartok we find a contrasting but no less virile modern 
figure. The unusual spontaneity of his deep gray designs, the 
biting freedom of his rhythms, the freshness of his forms could 
never have sprung from such a struggle as Schonberg’s, with 
pyramids of old ideas and means. 

Bela Bartok, the son of a new race, new culturally and 
spiritually, has the advantage of a clean slate before which he 
stands with hands untied. And in this great advantage also lie 
the sources of Bartok’s weakness—the touch of infantilism and 
of barbarism in his music. 

Yet one forgives Bartok the infantile polyphony harking 
back to Brahms in the a/legro of his string quartet, the pian- 
istic conception of sonority in its scherzo, for the gorgeous 
rhythms and designs in the scherzo-finale of his second violin 
sonata. 

In the creations of two such men, so different in thought and 
expression, we find the evidence that brings them into the class 
of “contemporary.” It is fear of the eloquence and nude lyri- 
cism of the old days, brevity and economy of expression, 
hatred of impressionistic cloudiness, and the nervous angular- 
ity of their language—the language of a new age. 


Lazare Saminsky 
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